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three portraits, not in his characteristic manner, under the
pseudonym of F. W. George.1 When the Exhibition
opened they were admirably placed and warmly praised.
Needless to say Hunt's application for the Associateship
was not regarded with favour, and we have the not unpre-
cedented phenomenon of the rejection from the Academy of
one of the most gifted painters of the day.

In the success of later life, when it was felt that Hunt's
membership would do honour to the Academy, he was
pressed by the President to join, the prospect even of future
Presidentship being held out to him; but so opposed
to their opinions was his vision of what true art should
be that he felt sure he would never be able to work in
harmony with them, and that if he joined them he would
merely prove himself a traitor to the many struggling,
underpaid, sincere artists who were battling against the
very prejudices which had stood in his way. When he
stood most in need of their assistance, so he said, they had
always done their best to ruin him, but now that no assistance
was required why should he make himself one of them?
The time had gone when the Academy might have done him
a service. As a body he still regarded it as a hindrance to
the progress of art, and he did not believe that in his old age
he would be able to effect any of the necessary reforms by
becoming a member.

Whereas Watts was more or less independent of such little
annoyances as were meted out through the injustice of the
Academicians, and could even afford to secure important
public work by offering it free of charge provided that the
cost of the materials was defrayed, Hunt was in a very

i See The Life ofG. F. Watts, by M. E. Watts, Vol. I, Ch. VI. But Mrs. Watts
does not enter into the real motive behind Watts's use of another name. The
portraits were Miss Mabel Eden^ Miss Senior and Mrs. Nassau Senior (exhibited in
1858). Hunt refers to only two of them.